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THE ALDINE. 



AT THE DRESDEN EXHIBITION. 



Some months since, the city of Dresden, Saxony, 
head-quarters in many regards of art in Europe, and 
head-quarters in all regards of what may be called the 
''American Colony" in the Old World, — was the 
scene of an exhibition, limited as to extent, but repre- 
senting much value and a large amount of the mo^t 
exquisite taste. The title of the exhibition, "Die 
Sachsische Gewerbe-und Industrieanstellung, " may 
possibly be a trifle misty to the non-German reader ; 
but it is not difficult to explain that the scope of the 




IVORY CUP. 

collection really embraced and was devoted to beauti- 
ful articles in the useful arts. The contributions were 
necessarily very varied as well as very interesting ; and 
the pencil of the artist and the burin of the engraver 
have perpetuated a few of the special objects of admir- 
ation, representations of which we have the pleasure 
of giving, in connection. Among the most admired 
of the smaller articles, was an ivory cup, elaborately 
carved and in all respects a ''thing of beauty," from 
the atelier of the artistic " handwerker, " Schulze, of 
Dresden ; with an ivory paper-weight from the same 
source, not less beautiful and even more difficult of 
execution, from the high relief of the figures. These 
were followed very closely by a petroleum lamp, from 
the manufactory of Hoffman, Sebnitz, Saxony — the 
body an elaborately ornamented and beautiful urn, 
and the shade a very graceful tulip that must have 
been capable of lighting up most exquisitely. Still 



And yet another, and the last of our representations, 
was a magnificent and most rare leather-and-bronze 
casket, the body of this being of the finest and most 
fragrant Russia leather, — and the elaborate ornamen- 
tation, including two full figures and an urn on the 
top, caryatides at the four corners, and sculpture- 
tablets in the side and end panels, — of the finely 
wrought metal which in some instances becomes worth 
more than its ''weight in gold." This, one of the 
most admired objects in the whole exhibition, came 
from the hand of Ed. Pachtmann, of Dresden, facile 
princeps in the world of ornamentation of the useful, 
as many Europeans and not a few Americans are 
aware through costly purchases satisfying the pur- 
chaser while drawing somewhat heavily on his purse- 
strings. Taken altogether, the Dresden Exhibition 
did much to familiarize Central Europe with many of 
the best practical forms of beauty ; and we do no bad 
service to Americans in making them to some extent 
sharers in the privilege. 



THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH. 



A MEETING AT THE KING-OF-PRUSSIA. 

Drawn away for the time from the strict order of 
narration, by the events of the British winter in Phila- 
delphia and the omens of the night of the Mischianza, 
it now becomes necessary to return to it, taking up 
the record at that point in the middle of January, 1778, 
at which it was temporarily dropped under the incite- 
ment just named. 

Several times, already, allusion has been made to 
the King-of-Prussia Tavern, standing at some miles 
back from the Schuylkill, beyond the Valley Hills, at 
something like twice the distance from Valley Forge, 
of the residence at Cedar Grove, and on the road lead- 
ing from the Forge to the crossing of the Schuylkill, 
and Norristown. Though really beyond the Hills 
proper, it stood in what might be called a hill-countiy, 
and was a favorite place of stoppage for the carters 
and others using that important road ; while it has 
attained a double celebrity in having been decorated 
with a sign alleged to have been painted by Gilbert 
Stuart, representing the stout old Prussian king in 
warlike costume, on horseback, — and on account of 
the Revolutionary events known to have been more 
or less closely connected with it. 

After the manner of the date of its erection, some- 
where about 1755 to 1760, the King-of-Prussia was a 
somewhat long building, of two low stories, with a 
piazza covering the lower at full length, — fronting on 
the road already named, and kept by a German named 
Herman de Vriest, more than suspected of a strong in- 
difference to the success of either of the armies battling 
in his neigborhood, and of an equally strong desire 
to keep on what might be called the "right side" of 
both the contending authorities, by pretending to be 
in the interest of either on occasion. Fronting to the 
north, at the highest point of ground in 
the immediate section, with a clump of 
wood at the west and the remains of 
what had been one at the east, the tav- 
ern stood at the very edge of the road, 
which swept away at either end toward 
Norristown and the Forge, partially in- 
closing the house in the half circle form- 
ed by it. Though less changed than 
many other buildings, in the progress of 
a centuiy, the King-of-Prussia, besides 
having lost the swinging sign which then 
made it doubly famous, has met with 
no inconsiderable number of alterations 
within the body of the building ; and it 
may be worth something to the antiquar- 
ian to know, as he may know from the 
lips of those who rested and drank in- the 
old tavern at the time when Sir William 
Howe held Philadelphia, — that at that 
time the tap-room, or bar, occupied 
nearly the centre of the first floor ; the kitchen and 
domestic offices occupying the eastern end, beyond ; 
the state-parlor holding a corresponding position at 
the western end ; and the long chamber of the second 



dowed, being that in which any meeting or conference 
was held, involving the presence of a number of per- 
sons, if held at all within the house. The stairway, 
leading up to this large chamber as well as to the 
sleeping-apartments, 
was opened upon 
immediately by the 
principal front door, 
almost in the centre 
of the house ; while 
another and smaller 
door, further to the 
left, gave access to 
the bar, and from 
that, on occasion, to 
the kitchen and oth- 
er domestic apart- 
ments, also and more 
commonly entered 
from the eastern end 
or' the rear. 

So much of de- 
scription, as recall- 
ing the appearance 
of the notable old 
tavern, in days so 
long past, and with- 
out any special ne- 
cessity involved in 
the action taking 
place in it on a Jan- 
uary night of 1778, 
important as that ac- 
tion may have been 
in connection with the other events of this his- 
\.OYy. What was the precise date of that night, may be 
well remembered from the last directions given by 
Catharine Trafford to Colonel George Vernon, with 
the conversation afterward occurring with reference to 
it, between the commander-in-chief and Martha 
Washington. And equally well, with the interview 
between General Washington and General Lachlan 
Mcintosh kept in mind, will the events closely fol- 
lowing reveal themselves in their true bearing. 

It must have been at something approaching to 
nine o'clock of that night, while the snow lay thick 
and crisp over all the landscape without, and the sharp 
midwinter air shivered through the leafless branches 
of the trees then much more closely surrounding the 
King-of-Prussia than they do at present, and gave an 
occasional creak to the celebrated sign-board bearing 
the dimmed royal ^^^y — that within that western 
upper-room were to be found assembled nearly a 
score of persons, without visible uniform to indicate 
that they belonged to either of the contending armies, 
but with that in their faces and bearing betraying that 
they were undoubtedly men of warlike profession. 
Here and there a countenance showed the ruddiness 




PETROLEUM LAMP. 




another was an ivory jewel-casket, also from Schulze. | story, immediately over the latter and very low-win- 



IVORY JEWEI^CASKET. 

of long exposure, and told of many years' probable 
service in one direction or another ; but most were the 
faces of those apparently young in years, and with a 
certain refinement revealing the status of something 
beyond the common soldier. 
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Adross the front windows of the room, opening 
upon the road without, in the absence of shutters were 
shirred thick curtains of checked gingham, reaching 
nearly to the tops and shutting out any possible view 
from the roof of the piazza, while still permitting a 
faint light to show through to the observation of any 
one passing the road. The rear windows, not com- 
manded by any roof, showed no protection whatever, 
as only an inquisitive person with a lad- 
der, or a bird perching on the sill, could 
have obtained any view within. Local 
tradition, of the time and that time 
close following, had it that the supply- 
ing of the gingham curtains to even the 
front windows, was an event occurring 
some time after the erection of the 
hotel, and caused by the fact that some 
of the termagant wives of the neighbor- 
hood had been able to discover, through 
the assistance of suborned boys climb- 
ing on the piazza roof and thence look- 
ing in, how were passed, over cards and 
jorums of hot potables, some of those 
evenings when their husbands pretended 
to have urgent calls away from home, 
on errands of business. Be that as it 
may, they played, on that January night 
of 1778, a very convenient part in preventing any pos- 
sible survey from that piazza roof, and what might 
have been awkward knowledge of one or two of the 
persons there assembled. 

As to the appearance, otherwise, of the ' ' assembly- 
room " at that juncture, a very few words will convey 
the prominent features. Nearly in the centre of the 
apartment, and with the pipe extending low overhead 
to the chimney, stood a box-stove of the then almost 
universal pattern where stoves had come into use in 
the new country. A fire of huge blocks of wood 
blazed and roared within, throwing out fierce heat for 
a considerable radius, in recognition of the coldness 
of the night ; and not far from it, toward the chim- 
ney, a pile of those blocks, half logs, showed the 
means for keeping up the necessary warmth for a con- 
siderable period. Two long wooden lounges, or set- 
tees, once glorified with green flowers on a yellow 
ground, but now sadly faded and with most of the 
flowers worn away, stood on the two sides of the stove, 
drawn much further away from the walls than was 
their place when fulfilling the legitimate duty of seat- 
ing the weary in pauses of the dance; and several 
chairs, equally wooden, and evidently varied in their 
origin — these, with a red-stained and leafless table of 
pine, and two or three candles in candlesticks of iron, 
on it — made up what could be called the furniture 
of the apartment. 

Sitting at the table were some half-dozen persons, 
occupying that variety of attitude which 
seems to culminate in the Western World, 
however natural to the members of small 
assemblies, in all countries. Some of the 
other occupants of the room were stand- 
ing, with backs to the fire, in evident en- 
joyment of the warmth thus secured en 
arriere ; others occupied the chairs, with 
or without legs elevated on those sup- 
plemental ; and two, apparently with 
more years on their heads than the. aver- 
age of the small assembly, were playing, 
on one end of one of the settees, a game 
of cards that could not wait for the next 
daylight or the conclusion of any busi- 
ness that might have called them togeth- 
er. Those at the table, however, showed 
much more of absorption in that ''busi- 
ness, " whatever it might be ; and one, 
leaning partially across, on his elbows, 
with head thrust eagerly forward, .was speaking ear- 
nestly and not too calmly to two others who occupied 
positions something like his own, physically, though 
with evidences of mental dissent. 

Of all those present on that occasion, only one lives 
in history or has any influence on the course of this 
narration. The others, well or ill playing their parts 
in the great drama then in progress, and never espe- 



cially distinguished, have passed away even from 
wordy immortality. That single person — the earnest 
speaker, leaning forward on his elbow, and showing a 
face somewhat sharp, with keen eyes and an active 
and wiry figure evident under the rough caped top- 
coat of blue which he had not laid aside even in the 
comparative warmth of the room, — was General 
Charles Lee, elsewhere already many times mentioned 




IVOR\ PAPER-WEIGHT. 

in this chronicle, and destined to figure prominently 
in some of the most remarkable episodes of the future, 
as he had already in some of the most notable of the 
past, of the events of the Revolution. 

Here follows, necessarily, one of those conflicts in 
which the Muse of History not seldom indulges, with 
that other Muse never yet gifted with any name, but 
possibly entitled to the appellation of the Muse of 
Fact, — the principal claim of the latter to promi- 
nence being derived from eyesight and experience of 
credible witnesses, while that of the former to like dis- 
tinction is very apt to rest upon irresponsible hearsay, 
or to be derived from philosophical deductions of 
what ought to have been, made in the mind of the his- 
torical writer. This conflict has nothing to do with 
the early life or services of Charles Lee, well known 
to have supplemented his Welsh birth by adventures 
almost worthy of the famous Captain John Smith, in 
the armies of various European sovereigns, and espe- 
cially of the King of Poland and Frederick the Great : 
it does not touch his earlier services in America, with 
Abercrombie at Ticonderoga, or holding the chieftain- 
ship of an Indian tribe, with his hot temper signalized 
by the name of ''Boiling Water:" it deals entirely 
with the question of his dual existence, or that of 
where he was and could have been, in the mid-Janu- 
ary of 1778. 

That this commander slowly and reluctantly con- 
sented to merge the glories which he had hoped per- 




LEATHER-AND-BRONZE CASKET. 

sonally to attain, in those of Washington, by obeying 
the orders of the latter to cross Eastern Jersey and join 
him at Morristown, in the winter of 1776 — that in 
making that delayed march with the detachment left 
in his charge at White Plains, he was captured by the 
British Colonel Harcourt at White's Tavern, Basking- 
ridge. New Jersey, on the 13th December of that year, 
his guard dispersed, and himself taken away prisoner 



to New York — so much is beyond dispute, as matter 
of concurrent history and personal relation. That he 
was exchanged for the British General Prescott, cap- 
tured at Warwick Point, Rhode Island, loth July, 
1777, might be also received as fact beyond cavil, but 
for the difiiculty that Prescott is well known to have 
been exchanged by the British for the American Gen- 
eral Sullivan, captured at the Battle of Long Island, 
August, 1776. This known, there may 
remain less difiiculty in doubting the 
statement that his release by the British 
took place in April, 1778, as some 
authorities have it, or in May, 1778, or 
even as late as June, as otherwise stated, 
on the very eve of Washington's leaving 
Valley Forge: As against these conflict- 
^ ing statements, there can not be much 

hesitation in accepting the personal re- 
lations of those present at Valley Forge, 
throughout that momentous winter, 
coupled with the well-known operations 
of the military cabal during the same 
period, and in which the agency of Lee 
has never been questioned, — as prov- 
ing that he was released by the British 
at a much earlier date, in exchange for 
whom, if for any one (certainly not 
Prescott), can not now be determined from any re- 
liable data. He really joined Washington at Valley 
Forge not later than December, 1777, a whole month 
elapsing, after the return, for the violent siege which 
he certainly then and there laid to Catharine Traffbrd, 
with what result we have already been advised in her 
late conference with Colonel George Vernon. 

All this, for the purpose, and the only purpose, of 
forestalling that charge so likely to be made, of the 
present chronicler, a;nxious to introduce Charles Lee as 
among the dramatis persoruB of that special period at 
Valley Forge, having overlooked the feet that he was 
at that time in confinement in New York, and reck- 
lessly introduced an impossibility. This to say that 
from higher authority than that of any modern histori- 
cal record (at the best, largely founded upon the alle- 
gations of others), — from the relations made half a 
century since, of those conversant with the place, time, 
and personages, Charles Lee was at Valley Forge in 
January, 1778, and at the King-of-Pnissia on that 
memorable night, playing the exact part here ascribed 
to him, and raising the superstructure (the foundation 
laid some time before, through circumstances already 
well understood), of that final quarrel to culminate at 
Monmouth, to work such injury to the patriot cause, 
and to shadow the whole after-life of the man, who, 
whatever his capacities for command, had none what- 
ever for obedience. 

This historical point considered, it is necessary to 
follow more closely the proceedings of 
those on that night gathered at the King- 
of-Prussia, and to take note of certain 
others, of no less importance, close fol- 
lowing. 

Evidently at this hour the small gather- 
ing in the large room of the inn had been 
for some time assembled; and equally 
evident was it that something considered 
of importance had been under discussion, 
from the positions of some of the partici- 
pants, already referred to, and from the 
fact that at the door of the room — com- 
paratively in shadow, in the dim light, 
stood one of the number, whose oflice 
would seem to have been the prevention 
of any awkward intrusion. Something 
more of suspicion might possibly be gath- 
ered from a small number of written pa- 
pers held in the hand of General Lee as 
he spoke, and which he several times rapped with a 
certain impatience, as if alluding to their contents and 
reprobating any dissent from the record which they 
bore. Beyond this, who shall do more than judge, 
from all concurrent circumstances, the character of 
the meeting — all the lips then speaking, long ago 
silent, and the papers that might have been so m- 
structive, vanished with the breath of the speakers? 
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Yet, in the light of the words so lately spoken by 
Catharine TrafFord (who so well informed as she, for 
many reasons?) not much doubt can exist of the feet 
that the meeting of officers was really a part of the 
military cabal against Washington, and possibly the 
nucleus of the whole movement That it was in- 
tended to be private, as from the knowledge of the 
supreme authority, alike the place, the hour, and all 
movements gave evidence ; and perhaps no more 
striking proof of the absolute danger involved in it, 
could be supplied by any single circumstance. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 



THREE SMILING FACES. 

I SAW a spectacle rarcj I ween, 

In a car, but yestej^eve, 
Riding, home to that dear and humble scene 

Where my, life-romances weave : 
Three faces, of different life and style 

(And so from collusion free) ; — 
And each vouchsafed a whole-hearted smile 

To the other, the world, and me ! 

The first was a lady — common phrase 

For the bearer- of fair white hands, 
Who knew^y beyond- doiibt^ luxurious days 

And travel ih summer lands. 
The second was lower in worldly wealth — 

From her garments plain, though neat, 
And the marks of the young, girl's happy health 

Prom broad brow to well-formed feet. 

And the^ third was poor — ohj very pooc, 

With a costume old and worn. 
And a face tliat told what so many endure 

Gf the labormg Itowly bom. 
There they sat together — ^^de by sidfej 

With no croiyding, or pushj or sign . 
That each knew one feeling other than pride 

In her mates adown the line. 

And they all were smiling — all the three : 

Not grimiing, or smirking — no, 
They were smiles, the rich- and the true and free. 

That set all their faces aglow : 
For what, for why, I may never guess, 

Except thdt, for once in a way. 
To each came some thought to please and blessj 

From- the far-off heaven astray. 

Thank God ! — I said, with reverent brow ; 

And those words I ech6 again. 
As \ tMnk of the incident catlmly j now, 

Alike with heart and brain : 
Thank God that. theee &ces of womankind. 

So unlike, and yet so akin. 
At one moment, from kindly and cheerful mind 

Thatsunrise of smilfes may win ! 

Is it nothing ? — or little ? Oh, race of the fair. 

For the blessing of manhood given. 
And who mar so often, with frown or stare, 

The. best handiwork of heaven ! — 
If ye laiew how soft smiles your faces adwn — 

How the souls of the sad they feed — 
Sure your brows would rival the tints of morn. 

And earth grow heaven indeed ! 

— yohn Hay Furness. 



FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRUIDS, 



Christianity has its Bible, Brahminism its Shastas^ 
Mohammedanism \\s Koran, and Druidism its stones. 
Not stones like those of Luxor, and Kamac, and 
Elephanta, and Elora — that tell their stories so 
eloquently in volumes of sculptured beauty — but 
huge, unmeaning masses of naked rock, of which the 
use and intention is, even tp the most learned, a 
matter of mere conjecture. 

By common consent, however, many of these stones 
are looked upon in the light of altars ; often, perhaps, 
for no better reason than that it. is impossible to tell 
what else they can be. Their crude and unsuggestive 
forms seem to illustrate the words of Holy Writ : 
''If thou shalt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt 
not build it of hewn stone, for if thou lift up thy tool 
upon it, thou hast polluted it. " 

Of beauty, so far as their temples were concerned, 
the Druids had not the slightest idea. Their architec- 
ture rose no higher than the block structures of child- 
hood ; for all they did was to stand big stones on end, 
or to balance them one upon another in a manner 
that brings up the puzzle of royalty over the dump- 



ling. Unlike the created forms that represent the 
Pantheism of Egypt, the hero-worship of Greece, or 
the Christianity of later times, these monuments of 
Druidism express nothing whatever of the customs of 
the people ; and they only prove, in the way of his- 
tory, that the entire north of Europe, before the in- 
vasion of the Romans, was the property of the Celtic 
race — a people utterly devoid of anything like aes- 
thetic taste. 

Modem knowledge of the Druidical priesthood is 
almost as dim and indistinct as the dryads and satyrs 
who were supposed to inhabit the woody recesses 
where the Druidical mysteries were celebrated ; for 
their oral instructions and traditions could not survive 
the aggressions and conquests of Christianity. It was 
considered an unhallowed thing to commit their lore 
to writing ; and the candidate for holy orders, in those 
days, found it necessary to possess a better memory 
than falls to the lot of many now — for the Druid 
bible was not visible to profane eyes, but was taught 
orally by priest to neophyte. This, laborious style of 
teaching was also prevalent in their schools ; and a 
school-term of twenty years was not an uncommon 
thing. 

The priesthood consisted of three orders : Bards, 
Druids, and Ovates. The Bards were poets only. 
The Druids filled the two-fold ofiice of priest and 
judge; and their name was generally given to all 
three. The Ovates were taken from among the people, 
and might be called the schoolmasters of the com- 
munity ; their time was spent in the study of science 
and art, and their life Was more quiet and retired than 
that of the other ordiers. 

The priestly dress of Druidism was a white robe, 
which represented truth and holiness, as well as the 
solar light A magnificent figure was that of the 
Arch-Druid' in his robes of office. His^ stole of spot- 
less white was worn over a closer garment of the 
same, fastened at the waist with a girdle ; and on the 
girdle ftashed the crystal augiir in its case of gold. 
The breastplate of judgment encircled his neck — and 
a corrupt judgment was said to insure a most uncom- 
fortable squeeze from the breastplate. Below this 
salutary restraint hung the Glain Neidr, or serpent 
jewel, a mighty talisman, formed of the poisonous 
spittle of numerous serpents twined together, and 
gathered always by moonlight. A golden tiara 
crowned the priestly head ; and on each of two fingers 
of his right hand he wore a ring — one plain, the 
other the chain ring of divination. This luminous 
figure standing beside the rough stone altar was an 
impressive sight ; and as he stood, his. hand rested on 
the elucidator — which was formed of several stones 
called Coelbrenan, omen-sticks, on which the judicial 
maxims were cut 

The popular ideas of Druidism are inseparable from 
bloody sacrifices and dark and horrible mysteries ; and 
the Druids of Armorica are thus represented by Julius 
Caesar, who found them formidable obstacles to his 
conquest of Gaul. He speaks of a colossal figure, 
made of wicker-work, and hollow inside, that was 
filled with human victims, and then set on fire as a pro- 
pitiatory oflfering to the god of battles. Most writers 
concur in the belief that the Druids did offer human 
sacrifices oil particular occasions ; but there was much 
in their belief that savored more of a Christian than a 
Pagan age. They had faith in the doctrine of one 
Supreme Being ; in that of Divine Providence ; in 
man's moral responsibility ; in the immortality of the 
soul ; and in a final judgment 

They celebrated two high festivals in the year. The 
month of May is peculiarly a festival month ; and it 
was near the beginning of this season of blossoms 
that the Feast of Beltane, or ' ' Fire of God, " was held 
by the Druids. There was a peculiar beauty and fit- 
ness in this festival— r its characteristic feature being a 
large fire kindled on some hill or rock, to welcome 
the warm spring sunshine, that had returned in all its 
power and brightness after the chill grayness of 
winter. It is quite probable that on this joyful occa- 
sion, as their prince of Bards declares was the case at 
**the Feast of Aunir, son of echoing Morven," "they 
rejoiced in the shell, " which we are kindly told means 
"feasting sumptuously and drinking freely." 



The name of this spring festival is still given to 
Whitsunday in some parts of Scotland ; and. Pagan 
though it be, there is a beautiful appropriateness in 
calling the anniversary of Pentecost by a name which 
signifies ' ' Fire of God. " 

The other large festival was the Samh'in, or " Fire 
of Peace, " and was celebrated on the first of Novem- 
ber. Christianity has converted this into Hallow-Eve 
and All Saints ; but among the highlands of Scotland 
it retains the old name. This was a solemn meeting 
of the Druids in their judicial character, and was not 
unlike "court week" in our shire towns. All the 
crimes that had been committed during the past year, 
and all disputed questions, were solemnly discussed 
and judgment awarded. 

Many superstitious ceremonies were connected with 
this festival— the most important of which was the 
kindling of the sacred fire. All the fires in the 
neighborhood had been extinguished, that they might 
be relighted at this consecrated flame. The bonfires 
on Hallow-Eve had their origin in the Samh'in of 
the Druids ; but the urchins who dance with such 
wild glee around their lighted pile, on the last night 
of October, are quite untroubled by the shadows of 
those sylvan priests on whom first shone the fitful 
flames of autumn fires kindled beneath the stars. 
The stars are there, and the fires; but the grand, 
solemn forms have been dust for centuries. 

Cutting the iriistletoe was another season of rejoic- 
ing. This parasitical plant, when growing on an oak, 
was an object of especial reverence — its » wonderful 
powers, expressed by a Celtic word which meant 
"heal-all," quite putting to the blush the modern 
patent medicine. Solemn preparations for feasting 
and sacrifice were made under the favored tree ; and 
two snow-white bulls, whose horns were then bound 
for the first time, were driven thither. A priest in 
sacerdotal robe then ascended the tree, and with a 
goldeti sickle severed the mistletoe from its support. 
A white mantle was held to receive it ; and then the 
oxen were slain, while prayer was made that the gift 
might be rendered prosperous. 

The nearest approach to a temple made with hands, 
among the Druids, was a circle of huge stones, which 
inclosed a space of from twenty feet to thirty yards in 
diameter. In the centre was the cromlech, or altar — 
a flat stone, resting on upright ones placed at either 
end. Large stones, or piles of stones, on the sum- 
mits of hills, were used as the base of their sacred 
fires, kindled for the worship of the Deity under the 
symbol of the sun. 

Stones and inscriptions have been prolific subjects 
of dispute among the antiquarians of all ages, and 
none more so than the Druidical remains. Science 
makes dreadful work of them ; and the unlearned 
reader flounders hopelessly among "megaliths," 
"monoliths," and " ortholiths, " — of which big 
stones, single stones, and upright stones, are the very 
simple solutions. 

The Menhir is a long, single stone, planted on one 
end. It may have been intended for a beacon, or land- 
mark — or possibly as a monument of some person or 
event But, as in those dim, past ages, religion 
glistened like a vein of fine gold through all the cir- 
cumstances of life — making it seem as if men were 
" — Nearer heaven. 
In the days of long ago," 

these stones, whatever may have been their original 
use, soon became objects of religious veneration. 
The menhir may, sometimes, have answered the pur- 
pose of a pillar of witness — such as that raised b}- 
Jacob and Laban ; or a commemorative altar, like 
that which Jacob set up at Bethel, ' ' and poured oil 
upon the top of it " It has also been likened to the 
' ' standing image, " forbidden in that solemn charge to 
Moses after the exodus from Egypt — to many other 
idols denounced in holy writ — and to theZ^w Termini 
of Rome. 

The Kistvaen, or Cistvaen, is a chamber formed of 
one, sometimes of two, large flat stones, laid upon 
several smaller upright ones. These are placed so 
close together that they completely shut in the sides. 
The only way to get inside is to lift off one of the flat 
stones on top. 



